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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 














FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALIS§M; 


The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Sucialism ot the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
tis people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close or tne Bivle 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
**Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rarru 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt, 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Fai‘n; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“« Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spir.t—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Dea.h, toretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dears in Vicrory.” Jse¢ia.; 








GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

C-sovereiguty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdoin in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration fer distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Familiee. 

How. Sharches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. . 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Soeiety. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associ.rted Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


XUM 


eimai ees 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting. in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bibte Communism. 

PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
taembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMIN ARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaerer IIT. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored, 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shamé, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 

PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CHRISTENDOM ConstITUTIONAL CuRIs- 
rianity. Tue Biste on M. eeiaGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriaee. Law oF ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IJ] —Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Aboktion of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success~should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book 


-——— —— 


THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,600; and of Vol. 2. (Sem: 
Weekly,) $2.00 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes +, 4 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 34,) of the 


Onempa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
ets. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 
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What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

3. Journalism is the superior funetton of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought o be done ean be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J.” 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneatr Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tabies, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 
Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 
J#- Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 
CIORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Terr Mint. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and diepatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL Millers. 

Puiney, V+t., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


POPP PPA ARAROAAnnnmn rns 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 


W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &e. and are 
prepared to execute crders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C, SMITH, 





Community Press 


POPPA INErwernnmnnne 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO «3 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishme1.t new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They willattend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New Ycrk, to any part of 
the country. ; 

J Oftice No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance jn the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, ep- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously, “Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cragin, Bos No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameted Cloth, Ladies- 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


John Randolph’s View of the Bibje. 


The Hon. Thos. H. Benton. in his reminiscences 
of public men, has the following statement in re- 
lation to Mr. Randolph, and his religious views 
and feelings in his latter days: 

“He had religious impressions, and a vein of 
piety which showed itself more in private than in 
external observances. He was habitual in hia 
reverential regard for the divinity of our religion ; 
and one of his beautiful expressions was, ‘if wo- 
man had lost us paradise, she had gained us 
heaven.’ The Bible and Shakespeare were, in '-:: 
latter days, his constant companions, traveling 
with him un the road and remaining with him in 
chamber. The last time I saw him, (in that last 
visit to Washington, after his return from the 
Russian mission, and when he was in full view of 
death,) I heard him read the chapter in Reyela- 
tion, of the opening of the seals, with such power 
and beauty of voice and delivery, and such depth 
of pathos, that I felt as if I had never heard the 
chapter before. When he had got to the end of 
the opening of the 7th seal he stopped the read- 
ing, laid the bok cpen at the place, upon his 
breast, as he lay on his bed, and began a discourse 
upon the beauty and sublimity of the Scriptural 
writings, compared to which he considered all hu- 
man compositions vain and empty. Going ovei 
the images presented by the opening of the seals, 
he averred that their divinity was in sublimity— 
that no human power could take the same images, 
and inspire the same awe and terror, and sink 
ourselves into such nothingness in the presence of 
the‘ wrath of the Lamb,’—that he wanted no 
proof of their divine origin, but the sublime feel- 
ings which they inspired.” 





From the Independent. 
The Supernatural in Jewish History. 


The thousand years between Solomon and 
Christ are of the deepest interest to the stu- 
dent of history. In that interval Assyria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Greece, were to pass their 
meridian, and the empire of Rome rise te 
maturity. The civilization of the antedeluvian 
age, was handed down by the grand dynasties 
that sprung out of the slime of the deluge, to 
the middle empires of the thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Greece borrowed from Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, and Babylon Rome borrowed 
from Greece, and the tree of modern civili- 
zation stands with its roots bedded in the 
debris and mouldering ruins of Rome. 

Now, neither Roman nor Greek civilization, 
nor their modern after-growth, would have 
been as they were and are, if’ it had not been’ 
for the element of the supernatural in Israel, 
during the whole time of the founding of those 
empires. 

The Bible was half-written, just midway 
between the great states of antiquity. Tyre, 
Damascus, Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, India, 
Egypt, circled around that petty nation, which 
was the focus of Bible elaboration. The very 
existence of the Hebrew polity was a divine 
protest against the religions systems of those 
states. Other nations may have been intol- 
erant to some extent, of the religious practices 
of foreigners; but here was a nation whose 
organic law made participation in the worship 
of the most powerful and splended kingdoms 
a capital crime, pronounced their deities 
abominations, and their solemn rites a shame- 
ful thing. 

How, under such circumstances, could Israel 
survive ? Every nation in the circle was old- 
er, more powerful and opulent. Tyre, mistress 
of the seas, was superior in arts and commerce ; 
Damascus, oldest capital in the world, was su- 

erior ; Nineveh and Babylon could have swept 
see into the sea, on merely natural prinei- 
ples. How much more a confederation of 
these empires, alike outraged in the most sensi» 
tive point by Israel’s law! 

Was it not an intolerable insult to these gor- 
geous nations, renowned in learning, art, and 
commerce, with hierarchies claiming an antiqui- 
ty coéval with that of the race, to be told br a 
petty apstart nation, that their whole system 
was an odious abomination to God, and worthy 
of death 2? And why did they not resent the 
insult, and combine to exterminate the hated 
Jew from the earth ? 

On mere natural principles they would have 
been as sure to do this, as water to flow down 
hill ‘The very existence therefore of Israel 
‘alone among the nations, not counted’ among 
the peoples,” became a prolonged miracle. 

It was because Gop was in Israel, energiz- 
ing asin no other nation, ——- or neutral- 
izing the ordinary laws of national action and 
reiction, that she survived to see those haughty 
empires go down. 

Nor was preservation from outward violence 
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more remarkable was it that her system was 
not obliterated by seduction and corruption.— 
The nations might learn to fear Jehovah, as 
the Provineial Deity, powerful on his own 
mountains. They might be taught to say, that 
fate had deereed the existence of so singular a 
race, But, the moment this became apparent, 
an assault would be commenced upon the in- 
tegrity of that organic law and system. 


Kither Israel must be swept away, or her 
system neutralized, and her life corrupted, or 
Paganism would recoil, and writhe a3 from a 
consuming fire. The nation, if it was fairly 
lived out, was to be pure, and humble, and 
penitent, and believing, and heavenly-minded. 
So Christ explained their system in the. sermon 
op the mount ; in short, an embodiment of true 
love to God and love to man—-the kingdom of 
Grod on earth. 

The world beside wax a wide pandemonium 
of falsehood, lust, and murder. Now, to move 
ad mountain of fire into the sea, would not more 
surely produce an explosion, than the collision 
of such systems. And the waters of the sea 
would not more surely quench the fires of the 
voleano, than, om mere'y natural prineples, the 
public sentiment. example, and seductions of 
the world would quench the fire of boliness in 
Tsrael’s breast. 

Israel herself was no more opposed to idol- 
‘atry than other nations. She loved to sip the 
delicious cup. She was ready for the grove 
and the am al the dance and the revel. If 
it had been left to the mere workings of human 
nature, they would not have kept their organic 
law a single generation unrepealed. They 
worshipped an Egyptian eherub, even while 
Sinai was trembling under the thunders of its 
promulgation. They e¢arried idols secretly 
with them through the desert. They went 


after Baal-Peor at the first invitation. The 
tribe of Dan stole images to worship. Nota 
geueration passed without a relapse. Idols 


crept in everywhere, Saul’s family had them. 

David’s wife had them. Solomon himself’ re- 
lapsed to them. ‘he whole majority of the 
nation went repeatedly after them. And it 
was a marvel ard a miracle, that the organic 
law survived from age to age, energizing witli 
a vital mastery, and was not utterly discarded ! 
and obsolete. 

Look for a moment at the next reign after 
Solomon. If ever a nation stood ina favorable 
situation to be faithful to its own system, it 
was Isracl, when Rehoboam ascended the 
“hrone. 

The Levitical institution had an antiquity of 
five hundred years. The nation was consolid- 
ated. A monarch had reigned, whose arms 
had extended the nation’s dominion over the 
whole territory mentioned io the grant to 
Abraham. The sacrificial ritual had been re- 
vived, and placed on a fovting of imposing 
splendor. Another king had acvaneed com- 
merce, arts, and literature toa high pitch. A 
temple and metropolis of great strength and 
magnificence were in existence. The monar- 
chy was established. And an important devel- 
opment had been made in the process of reve- 
lation. If ever human nature might be ex- 
pected to vindicate its claim to a tendency to 
good, by a law of progress, it was in the case 
before us. 

Bat what do we sce? Scarvely has Solomon 

slept with hiv fathers, before we see the state 
revolutionized, rept into two opposing king- 
doms, and in the one numbering ten of the 
tribes, the system: of Egyptian cherub-worship, 
publicly set up, under the auspices of a eertain 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat. ‘Three years the 
smaller section remained fuithful under Reho- 
hoam, when they too apostatized. And in two 
years » wave of Egyptian invasion swept over 
the land, and dashed against the very walls of 
the city of David. 
‘' How near, on mere natural principles, was 
‘that system to extinction! Why was not the 
vation destroyed, its sacred books annihilated, 
and every vestige of its strange culture obliter- 
ated from the knowledge of future ages ? 

A prophet came. The supernatural element 
exhibited itself, God interfered. The mere law 
of progress, of development, which in man is 
always to the wors:, was interrupted. 

'* Thus saith Jenovan, ye have forsaken 
me, therefore have ' also Jelt you in the hand 
of Shishak.”’ 

How concise, how terrible! The nation 
heard the word of God, and stopped, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Jehovah is righteous!” And on the 
instant of that penitent utterance, God gave 
them a reprieve, yet leaving them tributary to 
the invader, ** that they may know my service, 
‘and the service of the kingdom of the coun- 
tries.” 

» Sueh is the opening of that thousand years 
miraculous demonstration, by whieh the sys- 
tem of God in Isrzel sustained itself in being 
against the enmity of « world, and against the 
tMasonous desertion even of the very nation 


—————— 


And not only did the system exist, by a bare 
survival. It reaeted upon the philosophy and 
the sehools of the nations. Greece and Rome 
berrowed from the nations, in whese center 
Israel lay, as a foeal point of light. The civ- 
ilization of the classic states, in so far as it 
was in advance of that of the older oriental 
empires, was owing to the presence of Ged in 
Israel, and the impulse by him communicated 
to the mind of humanity. 

So in His manifold wisdom he had arranged 
it, beforehand, when he ‘determined the 
bounds of their habitation,’ and the times of 
their rise, progress, and change. In truth, 
to study Israel’s history, is to study God in 
Israel——developing a plan, manifold, complete, 
and perfect in its minutest details. 

We see him in Israel evolving principles in 
single minds, in families, in tribes, in sectious 
of the nation, and in all spheres of thought, 
political, social, religious. 

We study him outside of Israel, in the reac- 
tion of the world’s mind on Israel, and in the 
effect of the Bible system on the worlc’s mind. 
We watch the stately progress, the steady un- 
rolling and sublime out-working of His com- 
plex counsel, past finding out, of whom, and 
to whom, and through whum are all things, to 
whom be glory forever. Grey. 
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pax Notice to Correspondents,, . 

After the lst of December mext, (or 
the close of che present volume,) all let- 
ters intended for the Circunar or for 
those connected with it, should be direc- 
ted to OnemwA, N. Y., to which place the 
publishing office will then be removed. 
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The ‘Know Nothing’ movement in its extra- 
ordinary sweep of popularity is an illustration 
of the working of spiritual epidemics. There is 
acharm, a vitality about the thing, that draws 
men into it, without much reference to the whys 
and wherefores of the case. They join because 
they want to—because it feels warm in that 
direction ; and the party discipline that is man- 
ifested, is too enthusiastic to be the fruit of 
cold reason. The chief bent of the movement 
appears to be a repudiation of Catholicism, and 
especially Irish Catholicism from the concerns of 
the government. This is substantially returning 
to theold Puritan standard, and redffirming the 
spirit in which they founded the country. They 
fled from Catholicism, or its equivalent Prelacy, m 
England, and contemplated in their settlement 
here, a state whose institutions should be free 
from that kind of influence in particular.— 
Whether right or wrong, it is somewhat nat- 
ural that the seeds of that determination should 
spring up and manifest themselves, as there may 
be occasion, in their descendants. 

Some people oppose the Know Nothings on the 
ground that it is anti-American to take cogni- 
zance of people’s religion as a basis of partizanship 
—that to represent the American idea, one must 
be entirely neutral on this subject in his political 
relations. his view, however liberal it may ap- 
pear, we think is historically false. There was 
a real religious character communicated to Amer- 
ican institutions at their inception. ‘Their found- 
ation was a free Bible and free schools. Their 
real founders, here at the North at least, were 
profoundly religious men, and if there is any such 
thing as the so-called ‘American idea,’ it seems 
absurd not to suppose that it includes some shade, 
at least, of a religious interest. Tt must be alto- 
gether a small ‘idea’ if mere politicians only are 
to represent it. 

But we were speaking of the ‘ Know Nothing’ 
affair as an instance of spiritual epidemic. It 
shows the rapidity with which impressions can 
be communicated throughout vast bodies of men 
under certain conditions and in a certain medium: 
And it is not too much to suppose possible, at 
least, that the Lord is preparing the way by: this 
movement for a deeper sympathy with the Puri- 
tan faith, and that it may be succeeded by revi- 
vals of true religious interest, which shall carry 
abroad the confession of Christ, and make men 
‘ Know Nothings’ of the Pauline order. [See 1 
Cor. 2: 2.) 

Do © Gee - 

Social Re-organization. 

A writer in Putnani’s Monthly, after excusing 
himself from enforcing at length what he con- 
eeives to be the true Christian view of human life 
and ‘destiny, “hints’ that— 
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* A scientific organization of society—the es- 
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tablishment of a true universal church among 
men, is the only issue out of the anarchy, the 
vice, the indigence, and the ignorance, which char- 
acterize the present condition of the world.— 
Those erratic thinkers, the Socialists, have dimly 
discerned this, but they have done so mostly in the 
way of sentiment, and not science. The great de- 
siderata now, are a perfect science of politics, and 
a perfect science of political economy, to ordain 








just relations among’men, and surround them 
with abundance. And when these ends are 
achieved, but not till then, individuals will be 
enabled to live a life which shall be eminently 
noble and divine.” 

We like this writer’s first statement respecting 
the establishment of a true church in the world, 
as being the only hopeful issue of its social rene- 
vation; but there is little encouragement in his 
idea, that ‘a perfect science of politics, and a per- 
fect science of political economy,’ must be devel- 
oped, before ‘individuals will be enabled to live a 
life which shall be eminently noble and divine’-— 
at least, if that development is to be the result of 
mere human intelligence and investigation. We 
know not what he weuld have us-understand by 
*a perfect science,’ as applied te social life, but. 
suppose he must have in mind an.elaborated sys: 
tem of rules and regulations, founded on complete 
justice. Such a cenception certainly appears 
grand in the prospect: a machine perfect in all 
its parts—turning out equal justice to all men! 
Ifow desirable it is that such a machine should 
be scientifically ‘discerned! and so an end made 
of ‘the anarchy, the vice, the indigence, and the 
ignorance, which characterize the present con- 
dition of the world.’ 

Two considerations present themselves to our 
mind, view of this programme of social 
redrganization : 

1. A true universal church among men cannot 
be made by any numbep of ‘perfect sciences,’~— 
Admitting that science might possibly construct 
the outward form of a.true church, such a struc- 
ture would be comparatively worthless, so far as 
ordaining ‘just relations among men’ is concerned. 
Returning to a similitude that Christ gave, hu 
man nature in its present condition would burst. 
this ‘scientific’ organization, even as new wine 
bursts new bottles. ‘New wine must be put 
into new bottles, and both will be preserved.’ 

2. The true universal church, which our writer 
would have constructed, is already formed, and 
is existing in tne heavens with Christ at its head, 
and for the past eighteen hundred years has been 
evolving the most perfect life and institutions. 
This church is moreover earnestly desirous of 
again making its appearance in this world—of 


findirg a resting-place in the hearts of men. 
‘Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.’ And it is by turning our at- 
tention toward this heavenly organization, in the 
simplicity of faith and prayer, that we may gain 
access to it, and become mediums and vehicles of 
that true life which shall yet supplant the social 
evils that now surround us. 


Matters of Mention. 

—The engineer and conductor of the gravel 
train, concerned in the late collision on the Great 
Western Railway, near Uhatham, Canada, have 
been found guilty of manslaughter, and the form- 
er has been arrested and committed to jail, bail 
being refused. This is certamly making the em- 
ployces of railroads more responsible than they 
have hitherto been. 

—The Canadian Legislature has unanmously 
voted the sum of ene hundred thousand dollars 
to the widows and orphans of the soldiers who 
have fallen in the ranks of the Allied armies, or 
who may fall during the present war. 





—The Province of New Brunswick was visited 
on the 13th and 14th inst. by a great storm, dur- 
ing which all the rivers and streams overflowed 
their banks, many mills, bridges, and large quan- 
tities of timber and hay were swept away—the 
reservoir supplying the city of St. John with wa- 
ter was so damaged that the supply from it was 
eut off—and traveling throughout the Province 
was generally interrupted. 

—The Roman Catholics in this country are 
having more or less disturbance among themselves, 
and one that took place in the city of Hartford last 
week has some significance. Father Brady, for- 
merly priest in that city, had been intimately con- 
nected with the formation and growth of the 
Catholic church there, and also had been very 
zealously engaged in the building of a fine cathe- 
dral, but some time since a Bishop made his ap- 
pearance there, and required Father Brady to give 
up the church property, and ultimately forbade 
his further preaching. This treatment, it is said, 
caused his death. The Bishop refused. him a 
burial in the church-yard, but the people took 
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things into their own hands, and buried him in 
the place that he had designated, and had Mass 
said, in spite of the opposition of the Bishop.— 
The Times makes the following comment npon it: 
“This 1s a very curious case,—it is only one indi- 
cation, however, that within the Church there is 
an uneasy tolerance of Ecclesiastical Despotism 
and a determination to worship, though with 
Masses, and in the midst of pictured and sculp- 
tured saints, and in the forms and words of the 
Litany, yet with freedom and self-respecting in- 
dependence ” 

—Rev. Dr. Heatuer, Secretary of the Irish 
Hume Missionary Society, who has recently ar- 
rived in this City, with a view of raising $30,000 
to assist in the effort now being made to evangel- 
ize Ireland, delivered a discourse in Brooklyn on 
Sunday, in which he showed from stacistics that, 
there has been, and is now, a steady increase of 
Protestantism, and a gradual decrease of Catholi- 
cism in that country. From his showing it ap- 
pears that, at the present time, there are over two 
millions of Protestants, (non-Catholics,) and leas 
than four millions of Catholics in Ireland. He 
also.stated that this society has.one hundred and 
one Missionaries constartly engaged in its employ. 

—Mr. De Bow. the late Superintendent of. Cen- 
sus, states that there are in the United Svates, 
38,183 buildings used for religious worship of all 
denominations, having accommodatiens for over 
14,000,000 pevsons, and of a total value, includ- 
ing other property, of $87,446,331, There are 
about 30,000 elergymen. The Methodists have 
more than half of all the churches, There are 
about five churches tu every three thousand of the 
total population. The churches of Charleston, S. C., 
accommodate a larger portior of the pupulation 
than do those of Buston. 

—The New York Historical Society celebrated 
its semi-centennial anniversary yesterday in N, 
York city, at which Hon. George Bancroft, the 
historian, delivered an oration, From the Tri- 
bune-we glean the following particulars concern- 
ing the Historical Societies in the United States; 
There are at the present time about twenty-five 
societies in active operation, the oldest of which 
is that of Massachusetts, and was organized in 
1791. The most flourishing and efficient one is 
that of N. York. This society numbers 760 ac- 
tive and paying members; its library consists 
of 26,000 volumes, besides a large number of 
pamphlets, manuscripts. and unbound works; 
its library building which is about to be built, 
will cost not less than $50,000. Next to this is 
the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
Mass., which has a library of 22,500 volumes, and 
also a valuable library building. These two are 
by faz the most important ones. Nine of these 
societies have an aggregate library of 76,811, voi- 
umes, exclusive of manuscripts and pamphlets. 
Seven of these societies have published sixty. 
four volumes of their collections, of these, thirty 
one belonged to the Massachusetts Society. At 
the present time, the history of nearly every 
State has been written—a result for which we 
are mainly indebted to these Societies, as they 
have been the means of furnishing our historians 
with the necessary documents and manuscripts 
In view of the agency of such societies, and our 
means of multiplying histories, it is safe, we think, 
to say, that no history can now be test in the 
world, even for a time, as has been that of Nine- 
veh and Babylon. 

After having dwelt for a length of time in the 
midst of influences such as make the city a vast 
maw of worldliness, we are thankful as a Com- 
mune that we have not been digested by it, but 
can leave it more free and simple in our tastes and 
habits than when we entered it. Adhesion to 
Christ, and to each other, has been found suffi- 
cient protection against the various witchcraft 
which circulates in all great centres, and we shall 
leave the city with nothing but pleasant reminis- 
cences of God’s care for the Commune in this re- 
spect. 

ne eit ————— 
Correspondence of the Cireular. 


Faith vs. Carefulness--The Niagara Suspension 
Bridge. 


Drummondville, C. W., Nov. 16, 1854. 

Dear Frignps:—I have had some _ public 
thoughts of Jate: of which I send you the follow- 
ing. I rejoice in the anti mammon spirit of the 
Circular, and have no sympathy with the spirit 
that is perpetually occupied with thoughts about 
the high prices of things. It comes of unbelief. 
For what is money but a representative of worldly 
substance; of which Christ said, ‘Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.’ 
How then can it concern the believer, what ke 
has to pay for his food, provided he gets it. Is 
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not his God head-banker of all the world? If 
money be merely a representative of worldly 
goods, then surely the Lord of all owns the money 
too. With this belief, there would be no dispo- 
sition to huard. We belicve then, that not only 
provisions, but prices too, are under the control 
of heaven; and will therefore cheerfully disburse, 
no matter what the amount. Lord, increase our 
faith, that we may give thee all the glory. 
Suspension Bripce.—Well, friends, here we 
are, very nearly united together by most durable 
means of communication. A Bridge is nearly 
completed which looks its destiny—looks big with 
prophecy of future ages. To the eye of faith, it 
bears glad tidings of happy times to come, when 
the earth will once more be given up to the right- 
ful owner, that He may be all in all. These 
thoughts were suggested to us, as we gazed on 
that noble combination of solidity and elegance: 
It is very difficult to procure the engineer’s re- 
port of the work, or I should have sent it to you 
before this, judging that a minute description of 
it would be acceptable. This bridge will so facil- 
itate the matter of intercourse between the two 
countries, that I think we may fairly look upon 
it.as the first act towards annexation. Already 
there exists a similarity between them, on the 
frontier at least, in regard to the most current 
phraseology : ‘1 guess,’ ‘go ahead,’ * shut up,’ and 
the like. ‘The stream of travel scems irresistibly 
set in from the other side. All the world will be 
suspended on that bridge in turn! for every one 
must come to see it, sooner or later. It is touch- 
ingly interesting to view the work as destined, 
from its extreme durability, to fall to the lot of 
Communism. <Any other kind of construction 
might be materially altered, or taken down; but 
not so with this—at least, it does not look so. 
You are conscious of a feeling of satisfaction in 
beholding it. It looks so well put together, that 
permanency seems stamped upon the very face of 
it. Yet the utmost strain upon the cables will 
not excced twelve hundred tons—that is, of the 
bridge alone. It is calculated to sustain without 
damage three times as much ag can be put upon 
it; that is, a locomotive with as many pleasure 
cars, filled with passengers, as will occupy the 
whole upper bridge, and as many well-filled vehi- 
cles as can be closely packed together on the low- 
er one, ‘The timbers immediately under the rails 
will be laid three feet thick the whole way across: 
which is intended to strengthen the track, so as 
to distribute the weight; otherwise, almost the 
whole strain would bear upon a very few of the 
upright strands at the same moment-—endanger- 
ing the work. The whole will be ready by the 


first of January, 1855. 


R. S. Dy 
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Scraps of Currespondence. 

Newark Nov. 1854.—I must tell you what a 
beautiful savor comes to us through the Circular. 
Day-spring is a good name for the paper, for from 
on high it hath visited us. It gives light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
and guides their feet into the way of peace. One 
though a foo] need not err therein. How charm- 
ingly sweet is the spirit of the Gospel, and how 
easily obtained. I have many temptations to dis- 
couragement, but I expect to be alirays able to 
say, in the strength of Christ, Begone, to the temp- 
ter, for [ am about my Master’s business. 

H. M. 


Putney, Nov., 1854.—In a late article in the 
Circular on True and False Ambition, the writer 
takes occasion to say that as believers in Chris? 
‘we are temples of God,’ and it is legitimate am- 
bition to desire that the glory of the Lord may 
come into the temple and fill it. As an instance 
of coincidence of thought, I had just been reading 
Moses’ account of the division of the land—the 
law of inheritance, &c., and what course he took 
when the daughters of Zelophehad said to him, 
‘Give us a possession among the brethren of our 
father’—how he brought their cause before the 
Lord ; and had been saying to myself, it must have 
been a very important and blessed part of his 
ministry to have been in such direct and intimate 
communion with Him who knows all things from 
the beginning, and can do all things. What is 
there in our day and in this dispensation that an- 
swers to it, or can give us the same satisfactory 
unswers to our inquiries after the truth and will 
of God? I thought of the Urim and Thummim 
on the high priest’s breast-plate which was con- 
sulted on all momentous vuccasions; and my 


thoughts went out in the same way as are ex-! 


pressed in the article alluded to. I said, as believ- 
ers in Christ, if the spirit of Christ is in us, and 
our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, we have 
within ourselves all the power to know the will of 
God, that the ordinances of the Jewish law gave to 





the high priest alone. To us the fervent desire 
of Moses is fulfilled, when he said, ‘Would God, 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put his spirit upon them all!’ 

Is it not one way to help us to throw off the 
covering of unbelief that obscures this light with- 
in us, to believe and confess it ? P. Ne 

Putney, Nov., 1854.—I receive the Circular as 
a gift from God, a messenger to instruct in right- 
eousness, love and truth, by the spirit of him that 
taught as never man taught. I have been applying 
the ‘ labor treatment,’ this season, and find it first- 
rate for health, life, and activity, restoring the 
vivacity of youth. 

I am much edified in reading and studying the 
Old Testament, and the history of the saints of old- 
entime. A peculiar sensation of the ‘ charity that 
never fails’ accompanies the study of David's char- 
acter, the man after God’s own heart. I find the 
confession of Christ a shield and buckler, filling 
my heart with love and meekness, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness and truth, with a longing to 
increase in his likeness, to see him as he is, and 
be made hke him. P. P. 


Newark, Nov. 18, 1854.—In a work entitled 
‘The Treasury of Knowledge,’ it is stated that 
Methodism had its rise in 1734. In reading 
this statement, I was struck with the coinci- 
dence, that in 1834, just 100 years from that 
time, was Perfectionism born. Another interesting 
feature of coincidence is, that Methodism involved 
the idea of holiness, though it was of a legal sort: 
but being unable to sustain itself on this basis, it 
soon went down to the level of sinful Christianity. 
Perfectionism went clear over to the other side, 
that of perfect holiness, by union with Christ thus 
offering permanent security in holiness, to those 
who receive it. Ss W. N. 


Newark, Nov. 18, 1854. 

My reflections this morning on the outward 
state or appearance of things are these. Busi- 
ness has in this city fallen off so that one 
half of the men are thrown out of employ. And 
the probability is that but few of these men were 
prepared for such an occurence; their income 
having been but about equal to their out-goes.— 
Now the question is, what is to be done? What 
does this mean? Has God any thing to do with it 
—if so, what is the meaning of all this threatened 
want and distress? Here we are on the beginning 
of a winter, out of business, money scarce, pro- 
visions, fuel and every thing dear—confidence 
in the credit system failing—ccvetousness, idol- 
izing the god money strong—the state of re- 
ligion acknowledged generally to be at a low ebb, 
and no efficient movement en the part of man to 
better or change this state of things. 
me as though something was to be done, and that 
God will do it. T confess that all this doves not 
look discouraging to me, but the contrary. It 
looks like the day of judgment, when the fashion 
of this world shall pass away—evil is being brought 
to light, covetousness is coming to judgment,— 
the foundations of this world are being shaken. 
The Lord speed it on, and save his people from 
the evil by purging them. If all this tribulation 
will but lead the lovers of truth to God, it will be 
the best thing that could happen for the good of 
the whole. And who would not willingly suffer 
some privations, and call them light afflictions 
for a moment, compared with the eternal weight 
of glory which is coming on the faithful, patient 
lovers of the cross of Christ? I willsay with our 
beloved teacher Paul. ‘We can do all things 
through Christ which strengthéeneth us.’ 

ACh 


In respect to ‘hard times,’ this is the view we 
take: It is a bad world we live in, and we do 
not expect it to be anythingelse, so long as money 
or the mammon of unrighteousness is the govern- 
ing currency. As some one says: 

“It is a very good world that we live in, 
To lose, or to lend, or to give in; 
But to beg. orto borrow, or get a man’s own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was 
known.” 

The law and rule of life of all around us is, to 
buy cheap and sell dear—a rule which carried out 
leads to robbery and murder. Dves any one want 
to relieve the burdens of a world governed by 
such a principle? We do not—we look rather 
for a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
If the mammon of unrighteousness jis a hard mas- 
ter, we have no ambition to ease its yoke. It is 
to be expected, if a new, better world is coming 
the world that passeth away will have a great 
deal of trouble, and whatever the consequences 
may be to us, we consent to it—we are glad tu 
sce the mammon world in trouble, knowing that 


It looks to | 


it cannot be bettcred, but must come to an entire 
end, and a new world take its place. from which 
the mammon of unrighteousness will be excluded. 


——eu ome ome 


—All morality and good works and everything 
which is pure and lovely, are the result of courage. 
Mankind do evil because they have not the cour- 
‘age to do right. Strength produces courage. In 
Christ there is all strength; and if by faith we 
take him asour head, believing that we are mem- 
bers of his body, his blood circulates through our 
veins, and we are well able to overcome all evil in 
the strength of his life. 


—God looks upon Christ our head, and says, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’ As members of his body he is pleased 
with us. This is our only ground of justification. 
Our good works do not justify us nor our faults 
condemn us in the sight of God. Our life is hid 
with Christ. 

—The devil is very anxious for partnership 
with innocent persons. He is a defaulter and 
would be glad to connect himself with some one 
who could pay his debts. He brings in accounts 
which are settled and tries to make us pay them 
again. Christ has paid our debt to God. God 
only suffers the devil to tempt and accuse us for 
the sake of rousing in usa spirit of indignation 
against accusation. 

—We may be certain that if the faults of others 
torment us and make us subject to a fretful, dis- 
quieted state of mind. we are in fault as well as 
they. 

—— ee ee 

Tue Propucrions or THE Sanpwicnu Js- 
LANDs.—The productions of the different is- 
lands depend upon their position and clevation 
above the sea. All the tropical fruits and 
plants, either indigenous or imtroduced from 
abroad, are abundant. On Hawaii, Kanai, and 
in some parts of Maui, wheat, Irish potatoes, 
peaches, strawberries, ete., of a fine quality. 
are easily raised--Grapes abound, but the man- 
ufacture of wine is prohibited. Sugar and 
coffee are likely to be the great staples of the 
Islands. The plantations are generally worked 
by Chinese coolies, who are employed at the 
rate of three dollars per month in China, and 
bound to serve for a special term of years.— 
Tke indigo plant grows wild in the greatest 
profusion almost everywhere, and it is as much 
of a nuisance as the Jamestown (gimson) weed 
in Virginia. 

The climate of the islands is mild and com- 
paratively uniform. The ordinary yearly range, 
at Honolulu, is twenty degrees, the extremest 
being 65 and 85 Fahrenheit. The mean tem- 
perature during the last year was 75 degrees. 
—Larchan we. 
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Civilization of Combativeness. 


Nearly all of our affections, classified 





as they are by Phrenologists, have some 
| positive good for their object. Alimen- 
| tiveness loves food ; Acquisitiveness, prop- 
lerty; Amativeness, the other sex ; Phi- 
“loprogenitiveness, children ; ané Causality 
| loves the truth. But there are two of our 
affections or faculties that relate directly 
to evil—viz., Cautiousness and Combat- 
iveness ; (and we may include in the lat- 
ter Destructiveness as a form of the same 
general manifestation.) That is to say, 
in the community of our affections, among 
all its variety of functions, it has a watch- 
‘man and a soldier Besides farmer, mer- 
\chant, housekeeper and cook, and all the 
officers of peace, it has Cautiousness and 
'Combativeness, as officers which relate to 
‘anenemy. Theyimply the existence ofevil. 
'To have your sentinel out when tliere is 
‘no enemy, either real or supposed, is cant 
i—humbrg. Now in that God has put 
‘on duty in the city of life, sentinels and 
' soldiers, armed and equipped for war— 
for protection against evil—do we not 
read in that fact, at least, that evil ex- 
‘isted before man was made ? It is not 
‘to be supposed that any of our integral 
functions have been added to us since 
the fall; no one believes that there has 





», been any such essential addition as Cau- 
‘tiousness and Uombativeness. It is fair: 


to infer that all our faculties existed be- 
'fore the fall, as God intended they should 


exist then, and eternally ; and these 

functions being given among the rest, as 

officers to look out for an enemy and 

provide against him, argue a previous ne- 
cessity in the existence of evil. 

We may go a step further. God made 

man in his own image; and it is easy to 

demonstrate, that whatsoever we find con- 

stitutionally in ourselves is in God. He 

made us to be temples of his Spirit—our 

bodies have been adapted to a thorough 

manifestation of his Spirit ; and hence it 

follows, that all the human constituents 

are in his life—that in the community 

of elements that exist in his life, there 

are also a sentinel and soldier. What 

does this imply? Shall we say that 

his nature is not adapted tv, or is out 

of joint with, his circumstances ? No; 
because we find these elements in his na- 
ture, we are sure that evil existed from 
eternity, and will exist to eternity, and 
these are the two elements in his life that 
face that evil. This is according to the 
facts in Genesis. The serpent knew 
enough to understand the elements in 
the divine nature intended to face evil. 
He said to the woman, ‘In the day ye 
vat thereof ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” So Phrenology supports 
the idea of an eterna) enemy. 

The doctrine which is popular in the 
churches in regard to the existence of evil, 
is precisely parallel in its nature and ef- 
fect, to their doctrine concerning ama- 
itiveness. Their doctrine about amative- 
ness is, that there is no such thing in 
heaven as the sexual nature, and of course 
that it is nut deserving of intelligent 
cultivation at all. The exercise of that 
passion they consider as at best, an in- 
dulgence ; and though they are not Shak- 
ers here, they are going to a Shaker heav- 
en; and hence they require as far as pos- 
sible, in order to be holy, to approach a 
Shaker state even here. Precisely on the 
same principle they dispose of evil, so as 
not to consider it eternal. God has re- 
sisted evil from eternity, and will resist 
it forever ; but they virtually ignore cau- 
tiousness and combativeness as elements 
of holiness, and set them down as having 
no place in heaven; and the consequence 
of such an idea is, that they feel bound 
to clear themselves as fast as possible of 
the action of combativeness and destruct- 
iveness. Love and war, combativeness 
and sexualitv, they say, have no existence 
in heaven, and they must therefore weed 
them out of their natures as fast as they 
can, as they would thorns and thistles 
out of a garden. 

We believe, on the other hand, that 
evil existed from eternity, and will 
exist forever—that God always knew 
good and evil—that there are in him 
elements of watchfulness and __resist- 
ance prepared for the war against evil. 
We believe that what is said about his 
indignation and warlike character, is not 
a sham buta reality—that ‘he is the 
Lord, strong in battle ;’ and that there is 
that in the eternal nature of things which 
demands he shall be. We believe that 
he has given usa nature corresponding 
to his own; and consequently the ele- 
ments which we find in ourselves we infer 
exist in him; the functions which we 
find belonging to our constitutions, as de- 
rived from the eternal God, we may expect 
to exercise eternally, both in love and 
war, : 





In’ this view of the cas2, it is hmportant 
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that we should respect that part of our. had, who hute us for righteousness sake, | 20t only the individuals with whom they | among human beings, is carted away to 
nature that is prepared for war, and cul-' |e; us see if we can instruct our combat- | Come in contact, but every thing in their; make vegetables, 
tivate it understandingly. If we despise |jyeness so that it will act truthfully in| SUrroundings. 


it asa sort of anomaly, that is to have | regard to them. God does not require | Others perhaps, with more cause of com- 


no place in our future existence, we shall ‘any suppression of proper indignation; he plaint, and fewer external comforts, see 


not deal fairly by it ; we shall try to sup- 
press it. We shall keep it not only wholly 
untrained, but constrained and growling, 
simply held by main force, and of course 


in a state of savage irritation ; whereas if 


we consider that it is a legitimate official 
——a sentinel soldier, and a respectable 
member of the community, it will then 
be received into good society, and we shall 
try to educate it as a gentleman. 

The question then is, how the soldier 
should be brought up—what kind of a 
place combativeness should assume in a 
well-regulated nature. The leading idea 
which we form of the civilized soldier, “is 
that he conceives of himself as a servant 
of his king, and of the public interest, and 
is not a private brawler. When he fights 
he does not fight for his own rights mere- 
ly, or under provoeation of personal inju- 
ry, but in the public service; and, in 
fact, he distinguishes between the indi- 
viduals composing ithe army which he is 
opposed to and the army itself—treating 
the former courteously, in their separate 
capacity and on ordinary occasions, and 
contending only with ithe great hostile 
power, which exists as an impersonal com- 
bination in the army. The grand dis- 
tinetion of the genuine gentleman soldier 
is, that he is roused only for public ser- 
vice, and has no private quarrels. 

With that idea, look into Christ's in- 
structions, and you will find that such is 
precisely the character to which he under- 
took to traia eombativeness in all his di- 
vections about non-resistance. ‘ Resist 
not evil; ‘Bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you.’ 
He illustrated that principle in himself in 
a most sublime manmer, when he said, 
‘Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ He recognized the individ- 
uals that crucified him not as the real 
enemy, but the blind agepts of the enemy, 
and he did not suffer hiscombativeness 
to act against them, though they were 
putting him to death. And yet he showed 
that he had combativeness, and resisted 
evil under other circumstances. When- 
ever patriotism demanded it—whenever 
the public interest brought him face to 
face with Satan—the public enemy—then 
he was a soldier ; but whenever the quar- 
rel was with flesh and blood, then ‘he Jow- 
ered his piece and would not fire. 

We also must discipline ourselves to 
the point where we can make the distinc- 
tion between private brawl and public 
vervice, and get combativeness trained so 
as to choose the one aml refuse the other 
and then it will be a gentleman-soldier, 
acting properly, There is some difficulty 
in keeping combativeness quiet under pro- 
voking circumstances, so that it will obey 
the truth and be rational. But it needs 
to have the same training that the other 
passions have, and to let the truth in be- 
tween it and its mark, Before giving 
way in the presence of provoking influen- 

ves it must let the truth answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Is this the enemy or not—the real 
enemy ora sham ?’ It is this presence 
of mind that can hold still till truth ut- 
ters its voice, which is the civilization 
of combativeness, as well as of the oth- 
er passions, 


be asked, have they actually injured us 2 | 
No, we have received nothing but good | 
—persecution has been one of our great-'| 
est blessings. If this is so, and their 
‘ill-will has worked nothing but good for 
us, as is certainly true, so far as we are 
concerned, aught we not to be thankful 
to them, or at least, if they will not re- 
ceive it, be thankful to God? There 
is an example of this position in the 
case of Joseph and his brethren. They 
threw.him into the well, and sold him! 
into Egypt, and did him all the harm they 
could ; and yet he did not find fault with 
them—when they came to him as beg- 
gars, he did not upbraid them ; but said, 
‘Ye meant it for evil, but the Lord 
meant it for good.’ 

This is a view that combativeness 
should take into the account, to soften 
its force. We should not let the idea of 
the good that we have received from the 
mischievous endeavors of enemics, be 
swallowed up in our grudge against them. 
That is one thing to be considered ; and 
on the other hand, inmany cases they are 
mot really ous enemies, We can say of 
them as Christ did of the Jews—‘ they 
know not what they do.’ The old murder- 
er who is back of them, is the real enemy, 
It should be no satisfaction to us, to see 
them punished ; the real genuine exer- 
cise of combativeness wants to have the 
power that set them on, destroyed. Re- 
garding them simply as individuals who 
have mot yet come to judgment, our com- 
bativeness, if it is civilized, will withdraw 
from them, and ask for their forgiveness 
and salvation, and that God will not lay 
this sin to their charge. 

Though it may be difficult; it is no 
great merit to forgive enemies, and pray 
‘for them. It is not a work of superoga- 
tion, but simply a stopping of combative- 
ness until it can understand itself, and 
act rationally. By letting in the truth 
in this way, the business ot combative- 
ness will be very much simplified. It 
makes an end of a vast amount of busi- 
ness that has been loaded on it. It re- 
lieves us of two sorts of quarrels that are 
most common inthe world. We may 
withdraw from all quarrels that grow out 
of personal interests, and from all quar- 
eels with individuals, and devote our- 
selves wholly to the war against evil as a 
public enemy.—Home Talk. 








Re-action of the Attention, 

It is a well-known law in spiritual 
philosophy that our spirits take the im- 
press of whatever we gaze upon the most. 
Hence it is of the greatest importance, 
that we fix our attention on whatever is 
good, and Jovely, in the character of 
those with whom we have to do, and 
steadily refuse to look at evil, be our cir- 
cumstances what they may. This is 
easy and practicable when we consider 
that God determines our destiny, and 
that his providence is over us, and the 
‘very hairs of our head are all numbered.’ 
It is extremely natural for some persons, 
to be continually finding fault with those 
around them, searching for defects, watch- 








Suppose we have enemies, as Christ 


ing for evil, scrutinizing, and criticising, 


only seeks to have us act understandingly | only good, maintain a thankful, eee i 
in the matter. In the first place, it may | SPiTit, and thus rise above every form of storming parties of cabbages and cauli- 


evil, simply by fixing their attention on 
good, looking on the bright side, which is 
the side of faith, dwelling in the same 


element with their Creator, who, though 
he is witness to all the deeds of darkness | 


transacted ix. his vast dominions, yet is 
infinitely happy ; evil has no power to 
disturb the endless tranquility of his life. 
There is heaven or hell connected with 
this subject of attention. 

Just in proportion as Christ gets our 
attention, fascinates our spirits, and 
draws us out of ourselves, in the same ra- 
tio, will good predominate over evil.— 
‘ Look unto me and be ye saved,’ says our 
Savior; as much as to say, withdraw 
your attention from outward attractions, 
and fix it on the infinite beauties of my 
character ; by so doing, whatever is pure, 
lovely, and of good report, will be found 
springing up within your own life and 
sorrow, sighing, and evil-thinking will 
flee away, E. Y. J. 





London Market Gardens. 
From an article in the London Quarterly Review 


Of the vegetables and fruit that are 
brought into the various markets of the 
capital, but especially to Covent Garden, 
a very large quantity is grown in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. From whatever 
quarter the railway traveler approaches 
‘Londen, ‘he perceives that the cultivation 
of the land gradually heigh:ens, until he 
arrives at those suburban residences 
which form the -advanced guards of the 
metropolis. The fields give place to 
hedgeless gardens, in which, to use a 
phrase of Washington Irving, ‘ the fur- 
rows seem finished rather with the pencil 
than the plough.’ Acre after acre flashes 
with hand-glasses, streaks.of verdure are 
ruled in close parallel lines across the soil 
with mathematical precision, interspersed 
here and there with patches as sharp cut 
at the edges as though they were pieces ot 
green baize—these are the far-famed mar- 
ket gardens. They are principally situa- 
ted in the long level tracts of land that 
must have been ence overflowed by the 
Thames—such as the flat alluvial soil 
known as the Jerusalem Level, extending 
between London Bridge and Greenwich 
—and the grounds about Fulham, Bat- 
terson, Chelsea, Putney, and Brentford. 
Mr. Cuthill, who perhaps is the best 
authority on this subject, estimates that 
there are 12,000 acres under cultivation 
for the supply of vegetables and 5000 for 
fruit trees. This seems an insufficient 
area for the supply of so many mouths, 
but manure and active spade-husbandry 
compensate for lack of space. By these 
agences four and sometimes five crops 
are extracted from the land in the course 
of the year. The old fashioned farmer, 
accustomed to the restrictions of old fash- 
ioned leases, would stare at such a state- 
ment and ask how long it would last.— 
But his surprise would be still greater at 
being told that after every clearance the 
ground is deeply trenched, and its power 
restored with a@ load of manure to every 
thirty square feet of ground. This is the 
secret of the splendid return and it could 
be effected nowhere but in the neighbor- 
hood of such cities as London, where the 
produce of the fertilizer is sufficiently 
great to keep down its price. And _ here 
we have a striking example of town and 
country reciprocation. The same wag- 
on that in the morning brings a load of 
cabbages, is seen returning a few hours 
later filled with dung. An exact balance 
as far as it goes is thus kept up, and the 
manure instead of remaining to fester 


The care and attention bestowed by 
the market gardeners is incredible to 
| those who have not witnessed it ; every 
|inch of ground is taken advantage of— 
cultivation runs between the fruit-trees ; 
|flowers swarm up to the very trunks of 
‘apple-trees ; raspberry-bushes are sur- 
rounded and cut off by young seedlings. 
‘If you see an acre of celery growing in 
‘ridges, be sure that, on a narrow inspec- 
tion, you will find long files of young 
peas picking their way along the furrows, 
Everything flourishes here except weeds 
and you may go over a 150-acre piece of 
ground without discovering a single one, 
Quality, even more than quantity, is at- 
tended to by the best growers ; and they 
nurse their plants as they would children. 
A visitor will sometimes see ‘ the heads’ 
of an acre of cauliflowers folded up one 
by one in their own leaves as carefully as 
an anxious wife wraps up an asthmatic 
husband on a November night ; and if 
rain should fall, attendants run to cover 
them up, as quickly as they cover up the 
zoological specimens at the Crystal Pal- 
ace when the watering pots are set to 
work, 

Insects and blight are also banished ag 
strictly as from the court of Oberon. To 


according to a writer in ‘ Household 
Words,’ blight and fungi are searched af- 
ter with a microscope, woodlice extermin- 
ated by bantams dressed in socks to pre- 
vent too much scratching, and other des- 
tructive insects dispatched by the aid of 
batches of toads, purchased at the rate of 
six shillings a dozen ! 

The continued extension of London is, 
however, rapidly encroaching upon all the 
old market-gardens, and they are obliged 
to move further afield ; thus high culti- 
vation, like a green fairy-ring, is gradu-~ 
ally widening and enlarging its circle 
round the metropolis. The coarser kinds 
of vegetables are but sparingly grown in 
these valuable grounds, but come up in 
large quantities from all parts of the 
country ; and some of the choice kinds 
are now reared far away in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, where they are favored by 
the climate. It would be interesting to 
get an authentic statement of the acre- 
age dedicated to fruit and vegetables for 
the London market, but we find the in- 
formation unattainable. Mr. Cuthill 
calculates that there are 200 acres em- 
ployed around the metropolis in the 
growth of strawberries, and 5 acres plant- 
ed as mushroom beds. Cucumbers were 
once very largely cultivated. He has 
seen as many as 14 acres under hand- 
glasses ina single domain, and has known 
200,000 gherkins cut in a morning for 
the pickle-merchants. Strangely enough 
they” have refused to grow well around 
London ever since the outbreak of the 
potato disease. The disastrous epidemic 
of 1849, we have little doubt, had much 
to do with the diminished supply, for the 
cholera soon brought about the result 
required Ly Mrs. Gamp, ‘when cowcum- 
bers is three for two-pence,’ prices quite 
explanatory of the indisposition of the 
land to produce them. The very high 
state of cultivation in the metropolitan 
market-gardens necessitates the employ- 
ment of a large amount of labor; and it 
is supposed that no less than 35,000 per- 
sons are engaged in the service of filling 
the vegetable and dessert dishes of the 
metropolis, This estimate leaves out 
those in the provinces and on the conti- 
nent, which would, we doubt not, nearly 
double the calculation, and show a troop 
of men and women as large as the allied 
army now acting in the East. There are 
five marts in London devoted to the sale 
of fruit—Covent Garden, Spitalfields, the 
Borough, Farringdon, and Portman mar- 
kets—besides a vast number of street off- 
sets, such as Clare-market, in which 
hawkers generally stand with their bar- 
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such a pitch is vigilance carried, that, — 
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